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cent int^est by citizen groips , ' goverpmsnt agencies and coiraLttees of \the 

1 • ' • ' /• ' " \ 

ess^ in the content of television progrants Im. generate^ great concern wichir 

brokdcast industry. VJhile "the industry resportse is typically couched in thfe 

of pleas fot the preservation of First Amendmsnt freedoms, the- concerns of 

roadcasters are quite proper-ly centered on the potential/ economic consequences\ of 

any stJSjtained Inte^erence^tli a proven technology. / • 

^ ,} * ~ . ■ '/ - ^ " ' ' ' 

Broadcasting in the US is an industry like others Miich produces goods, and 

♦ . • 7 . - » " 

services for sale in the marketplace. Like, other proAtats, the broadcaster must 

be concferned'with the techni-cal ahd economic efficiericy of the. methods used to 

produce its -product, arid any government action \Md/ would restrict or restrain 

the use of lhat technology represents 4 serious threat . Since program content is 

the principal ingredient -in pie pro^tion of audiences for sale to advertisers, 

any restriction on content m^t affect the profitability of firms within the in- 



dustry. 



lolehce is aie aspect of television content xMch has been singled but for 

'special atteh^on in recent .years. .Mke industrial' 'chonicals vfclch are beli^eved 

pb cause harm tb^the environmehtHNtoen tBey .ara used in the production of some valued 

^ <, \ ^ ' ■ / \^ ^ ^ 

product^ excessi^^' violence is, Seen to pcklutdiig the ^cial envtroranent, and 

the genera]^ sent imsnt is '.th aclt ^ use must j)ej^tricted. ' 

Currently, there is^no^ reli^le method for )estiinating the^ gains or losses in 

prodictivity that MjouLd acconpanjf such an inportartt change as the elimination of 

* " ~ - . / *\ )' 

violence, from tfeleyision. This paper. VTi^ll discuss the potential of a production 

. ' / ' ' ^ \ * 

' function^ q>proa<^ as a ma^d for estimating the iapacXof changes in the tech- 

[ nology of audience production. 




" BACKSR0I3ND , ' ' 

' The relationship between progranridiig and broadcast profitability hass^long' 

been a stbject of regaLatorjf interest. Broadcasters have argued that CATV systems 
^WDxald contribute to the demise of local, broadcasting because the introductjion of^ 

additional signals woidd '^fractionalize" the audience, reducing die revenue of the 

local statiOTS . Ihe argiments of" the bi^oadcasters 'were sxjpported in appearances 

' * , / * 

before the Federal Coninunicat3Lons ComnLssion (FCC) by theoretical econcraic nodels 

\*iich sotj^t to demOTStrate die iapact of one pr more additional channels' in a 

— , 4 -^^ .-..JL. . ... ^ ■ . 

. market.^ ' , : . . , . 

fti me other side of the econcraic issxie, sipporters of CATV developmeAt app^l 
jed to the FCC*s e^qjressed gpal of increasing program diversity , ^y arguing that by- 
^offering additional television signals, (^fSCwoulci increase the diversity available 
to the viewer, * - \ > « - • 

Arguments about the inpact of CATV on either broadcast revenue or consumer 
satisfaction have i;iot been conclusive because of a failure on the part of the 
ecotionasts to coma to tenns widi the ^measurement of diversity. Study after stucfy 

spugjit to describe diversity in .terms of variation!^' in the mix of a limited of 

'\ ^. 

program types. Programs were either classed broadly ^.Mcrvies; Sports, Entertain- 
Bfent or Educational, or widiin the Bntfertainitent catej^c^, into Adventure, Comecfy, 
Variety, Westerns, Drana, etc. None of thes^ clalssii^Lo^tTons truly captured the 
variety m programiiing vAiich actually guides the yiewer« in selecting one program 
or another.-^ , , , v : ^ . 

More restricted program choice nodels such as' those of J. Itothenberg, 
P. Steiner ahdlJ, MtGowan^ are based on^ j^^eal types *of pro-ams vftuidi are svpposed 
to <X)ver the spectrum of choices available to television viewers . 



Becatjse of ^ese sa^i^^axy limtations on the diversity of choices actnjally faqing 

in these studies, B. CX^en, J, Beebe and W, Manning (1974) con- 



the average ;wL^ 




.cliided that/. ^ ' zx ' 

'/That total atidience for network television at a given 
jnoient is. evidently not pouch affected byjprogram content or 
. type \d.thiailiie range of variation .witfa^^^iidi'we^have;'^ 
. perience (p,95)." — ^ ^ . 

Suggesting^ further that the ^network audiences, are determined almost en;tirelV by 

exogenous ^seasonal factors, « |^ * ' j 

Edward ^Greenberg and Harold Bennett (1971) depcnsjar^d that there were 

many program, characteristics' other than 'type vAu^ were inportait to viewers • 

^y stucfying..tiie aucM.ence shares for a large sanple of televised films, they ' 

demonstrated ^Lrst that Film couL^ not be a single category if there was such 

great variance.^ die audience shares reported for these films. Further, they 



r 



^7 



dgt^trated tjtat variables 'such as famLlia3d.ty with the film were irore impoortant . 
predictors of audience size than the cat^ggries of film t^pe used ^y the industry, 
F, Zufryden (19 76) idaTiti^fie^s^veral exogenous factory \^ch might goverrf tele- 
vision program s^ection^^^utJJieJEkLle^ to consider eitiier the charapteristics • 
of the stations of tihe characteristics of the pro^^^ th^elves. • 

•Efforts to determine consumer preferences in terms oi^the attributes of the 

♦ • - • • * • p I . ri 

products,^ rather than the product itself, have becfnie faraLliar in the marketing 



literature following the publication of importaAt works by 
1977), Lancaster's work argued that an orange is e&ten, 
orange, but because of its taste, texture, and nutriti 




Kelvin lancaster (1966, 
)t because it is an 
V£jiue. He sought ^o 



describe the con$ugption technology' in terms of the bundles of characteristics 



ch ^coidjd be pi^vi^d .by one or > more product varieties^. * 



.^6 



Eitensions o^ tlie'Lancasterian model incltide multirattribute preference models^ 

' ■ 1 • \ ■ • ■ , // ; . ■ . ^ - ^ ^ 

and an atteppt by Donald Lehmann ^1971) to determine i^efei^ces for television ^ 



.programs in terms of attributes like Action, Suspense, Humor ahd other qualities' 
like being weH-proouced an^ d^ ^ \ • ^ ' 



rERIC 



^ ' Byrm Reeves Bradley Q^^^^ ^977) soijght po determine the cm^ent 
attributes lased by young children in tixe selection of television programs , and 
thg identif icatipn with certain characters in 'those programs • Reeves ^d Green- 

berg selected ei^t attributes for television characters, including funny, active 

/ > / ' » * . ^ 

*and strmg, aitd^ ti^termined that only four dimensions ^ere necessary to account for 
. the variance in the preference, of tv characters, " ' ^ X ^ 

This multi-attribute ^roadi represents a' considerable advance over the 
gross categories used in earlier studies, biit^^ absence of rel^sfcle ^ta soiirces 
^whibfi ttesrar^he programs in terms, of such^ attfilittt^s has greatly reduced the ^ 
mount of enpirical research -ir&o the relations between television program at- 
tributes* and viewer preference and ^ice. ' ^ ^ • ^ 

.pr6d[}ction functions ' / ' • " ^ 

6, David Hurtles (1973) Suggests that; attribute models of coisumer deboand 

are the inverse of industrial. p2x>duct£on models lhat is, the producer conbines' 

fic^uts in a certain ratio ,^ vMch is fisfed by the st^te of t^qhnology, .and it 

yields, a d^rtain otitput of goods, the' attjrfbutes of ^lich are preferred by an 

aggregation of ccnsim^s . * * j ' . . ^ 

If we consider that television uses program attributes as ir^uts in a cer- ^ 

• \ i » 
tain ratio to produpe a package attractive to an.audipnce,r the inverse of nodel 

has the audience mgnfcers selecting certaiiiWibinations of, program atti?ibutes. in; 

OTder to produqe satisfaction ftom delevi^ion watching. Thus tlie broadcaster ^s"* 

selection of programs .of a certain type, with a certain conbiijatiqp of attributes, 

is the use ''of a pmduction technology xAiic^ pan be described in functional f qrm. 

The' use of productjjm functions is well .developed in the J^ield of micro- 

eoondnnics.- The production function is defined as the - jn ^ ' 

•Velationship between the quantities of various inputs used 
' ' per period to^ time and the maidinunuqtiantity of the cg?3amodi6/ that 
" can be produced p^r period to time. ♦ .the maxiinum output rate that« 
* can be -achieved from any specified set of usage r^tes of inputs^ 



/ 



'th)^tiie production function, one is able to determine the m&ginal p?;oduct 
of e&ch ir^mt factor, -ffhes^ functions are estimated through,! statistical 
analysis of time series data concerning ^o. amounts of partitul^ Inputs used • 
at various times in the past, and.the amount of output ^roauke^at the. same time. 

. • '-Ihe use of the production^filnctioA has been extefWed/oj analyses, in other . 
fields wtiere pn^'is concerned ^th the tedmicaL and ecprloraib efficienc^ of ^ / 
■ prodiction process, liij^dies^f eduq^tiofial ef f ecfWess , the' "edupatiofial 
production function" is "used/ to, represent the relationship between school re- 
soi^ces and the^4ckground^df the studkits on ^ hciid, and a mriety of 'ed- ' 
ucational oi^<i)me4, lilie test^score"? on thfe ^^r.'^ . Lea^t squares multiple ' 
regression is used to estimate coefficiQ:it:s ^or these iiputs, and researchers ^ 
have es^ted the nargiiial product, ol^ re/ative .inportance of..teadier salaiy, . 
bpoks4id school supplies, teacher ability,' percentage of white students,- 

_ and other" factors l^elievpd to aff^cfcy^ ^Educational output.^ '\ " \ 

^ "In the television 'case, whteQ ^tenpts to' detenirme the .program prefere^ices 
of the audience are based on .t^e^ attributes of 'the progranB,.we are in fact 
describii^ the technology of the btjoadcastei^whcJ is seAig to maximLze the size 
of tfie audieinc^. If sufftcient dat^ were "available on a range of p Warn at- 
tributes, and on die size of, tfhe audience those '^o^raiiB pr9duced, it would be • 
"possible to estimate^ audience prodiiction' functidni aid:. t^e'ra^^Lnai product. ^ 
of each of th^ program attributes . '. > x * 

• ^ Since prograA violence has ieen .criticisedNat the same time, that the industry 
notes its value as" a producer of audiei!ices, 10,1]^ any attenpt to estimate an au- 
dience production function should include"vioien*ce, "actlpn," or i^s ^valent. 

9i prelimiiiary stucfy of the^productivity; of television, violence was 'bggun by 
tlje author as a Posttobpto&U ^fellow at die Armeriberg Sdipol of gonmunications 
at tile University pf Pennsylvania. ^%l\e stu4 was inxtiated^ originally as an at- 



tenpt to evaluate the proposition that there is violence on television becaijse 

. * . ^ ' . . ' i/ r 

that is ^Aiat the pliblic wants/ Discussion with George Gerbner, Klaus Krippa^dorff . 
^R^L. Shayon and pther^ on the faculty suggested an alternative formulation of ^e 
problem: "there is, violence on television because the networics have .detei:]p(iined' 
that it is ah efficient techniqm for die production of ^aydiences . " As j^e have' 
discM§se4 above*, ',one^is. the invearse of the other, and bodi c&i be evajAjtated witi, 
the ^sams data. * ' ^ -> ' ' * 



mSODS-W TSE STUDY 



Hie Cuitural Indicators 'Project at the Ibiversity of Pennsylvania has been 
stxidyLng trends in tel^evision program content since 19&7.^^ VstgdEf of trained 
coders, working in pairs to iuprove reliabili^, de^^be each program along ' ^ 




several content dimensions. Prio^ to 1975, sanple^ w^;;e .limited to «a calam 
we^ in each year. An analysis of tihe single weelc^3nple, \^ien coo^^ed witii ja 
365-day sanple from the s^ame year (WSy-^GS), rgvi^ed.no sigaificant differences 
^ in the distribution of program types, or measures of pro-am tone. Howe\ 
following 1^75, the sampling period was increS^ed to. two x^eks, one' in the, fall, 
and the other, in die 3pniig. - » ^ 

For the. purposes of this project,, seven s^ple' weeks, * recorded between '1971 

- ■ / ■ ' ■ ' ^ ' l-l 

and 1976 were selected for analysis. Progr^ descriptions, as produced jby the 



Cultiiral Indicators Project were used as attxibutes, or production facers in 
the estimation of audience productim functions . . * \ 

* MDst vjSriLables ,are in ordiiDal or interval form, with the exception or a 
sir^gle, dumoy variable. Old, ^which distinguishes between. nfew programs, or , re- . 

> Three original and c?i;ie conputed measure of the amount ahd kind of violence 
we^e selected for ead^ program in the sanple: . . . * 

* . r. Serio^l^ess. of Violence = an ordered l^t ranging from no violence, throu^ 
tiirdu^ xeal^ serious violence (as to distinguish between this and .comsdic, humorous 



^. . Sigoificance of Vj^lenCe = an ordered list ranging from no, violence, 



throu^^A^olence xdiieh is seesa as ^eirife the major outstanding feature of the 
climax. 

3. ' Nunfcer ' of Violent Acts - jsl sl^le .count, of the ninber of violent actic 
occuring vathin a program, \diere violenpe jjs defined as "the overt expression oi[ 
physical force againsi: self , or qdier, or coipell^jng action agaiiiat one's \5all 
pain of -being hurt or killed, or actually, hurting or killing," . 

^- Violenbe feate = calcuLatfed by dividing the niaAer of violenct acts by 
nunber of program ndnutes to get an estimate of violent 'acts per ininute, . 
OUIPUr MEASURES ' // • * ^ * - / ^ 

SeverfiCL estimates of aydience size were :5ecorded for each program as reported 
by the A, C. Nielsen C^jnpany in their National Television Inde^c , * v 

1. Audience \ = the percent of television households waj^hing the program ^ 
chiriiig the average minute, of the fiLrst quarter hour of each half hour the program 
is aired. ^ * ' . ' \^ 

2. Audience 2 = the percent of television* household watching the program 
. during, the average inmute of the second qiaarfcer hoip:. ' • 

3. Share = the p^centage of households viewing t^levisi^on -who are tuned to ' 

a given program, estimated e^yery halt hour. ' ' 

■ " * • . / ^ ^ - ' ' ^ 

4. Loss = the change in tile percent of television hbiaseholds viewing a 

particular program between the first and seco?id hdlf of each 30-minute segment . , 



. (Loas=.^^aidi&fice 1-Audience 2) . 



Analysis, of the data necessarily takes plabe at two data levels. Treating 
teXevisiqji as an 'Indus try with a^copraon ^rodxic^on technploigy, i± is possible^to 
. estimate the relative^inportance of progra^ attributes like violence to audience 
procJuction in general* Oc^e^can examine the ^sii^ coprelation Ketween separate 
lestitmtes of .;vlplent content and estimates of^audien^e size. ' Indus try-vrLde 



production functi^ijs can be estimated Which reflect tfie independent contribution 
of several, content variables to overall industry butput viien all other factors are 
held constant, ^st studies of the relationships, between content /or program type 
and ai:idience or viewer preferoice are. focused at this gener^ level. 

Hcwever, it has beqn looted Ithdt treating the industry as a vAioie fail^ to 
cor^ider two inportant factors o^ the audierfce production process. Jirst, ]^o- 



duotion take^ place within a set period of time, and the Audience or product is 
not consxiOEd, but. nay be produced again in the next time pe^rLod. IXiring that tipe 



period, a quarter' hour in this 



\ V 



ahaJ(.ysis, there is more J^ia^lone prodxacer seeking 
to vise the rfesources out of \Mbh a^idi^nces are made.! Ihus, the industry wLde 
model does not adeqxj^tely reflect^ the coiipetition for resources vMch^^scribes 
audience production; By examining the sinple correlation between attribute and 
audienpe, the industry wide analy^ does n£>t*account for the significant dif£erenci?s 
betweer) quarter bt^ur periods, ' in terns of the ainunt of c?hoice the.teljevision hotise- 
hold is presented vat^. • , ^ 

Secondly, the industry-wide app;x)ach fails to consider the liklihood that - 



each netwoxk, or producer may eftiier.use a sli^tly different production technology, 

' [ ' ■ ■ . 

or may be sanewhat mDre efficient in, the use of the same* tedanology. Both of 
these considerations are taken ,ix>to iLccoijQ:]it in the, second/l^vel of analysis, 
INDUSTRY: mygL ANALYSIS • . / . . : ' • . ^ " ' 

In examining the correlaltions between program att3cibutes ^d a variety of 
ojutput measures, we are not "surprisec to find that old, renaming programs are 
successful m proiucllftg large audiences (Table One), However, ^ we are ^&prised/ 



to discover that tiie amount of violence is relatively \jninportant to audiehc^ size, 

' ^ • • • r 

vMle the seriousness and si&dLficancs of that /violence is inversely related ^ 
audience size, ' That is to^ say, that ^^en the violence is^ serioud, rafcheif than * 



J - 



hunprous, shaffi violence, there are generally smaller aiidienqes. Similar Ijj.,' v^en 
•the, violence is tiie major outstanding feature of the climax, "as opposed to being 



incidental 



to the plot, the audience tends to be smaller. 



Since mere are .iirportant interactions between tn^e v^iables, including . 
them in a multiple regression .equation makes it possible^ to G^xafm^fe^^ti^ im- 
port^ce with all other factors, held constant. Here we find that die amount of 
violence emsrgps' ^ A sigqi^fant factor in all three equations (Table TVjo)^ In 
each equation, the sign of di^ coefficient shoixLd be interpreted to mean that 
crease^ in the amount. of violence are associated widi increases in the size of the 

audience for each program. Th% nega^ve sign in tlje third equation reflects the 

" ' . • * ^ » " *' 

fact that there was a negative loss, or ^ ^aip in audience' between, first and se- 
cond quarters when there was more' violence in the program. 

The ^ seriousness of the vxoleh^JLs not sig)?iif icant in any of the equations , 
suggesting diat much of the variance in serxcrusness is captured vixen the amount . 
of violence isji§ld constant. Hie role of thfe significance of violence to the 
plot or cliinax also is diminished in tliese equations, however, it is .still an 



A 
A 



inportant, negati^ ^a!fit6f^jQi"T2ie^ax:^ TEi^iguHcint * 

negative coefficients for Year majj be a reflection o*f die increased poiipetition 
. from non-netoork program Sources in recent .years . . ' , ^ \ " * 

While the first two equations are bodi significant, at the .01 level, the 
amount of , plained variance is quite small, suggesting that industry-wide models 
ar^ ijiadis(^tely s(i)e'cifieci. , • • * \ ' ' 

NgyWDRK LEVEL ANMJYSIS . . v*^ • ' ^ 

. r ^ ' m ^ , ^ 

With eactf netx^rk treated as ap, individual firm, and XTLth the relevant 

• • t.. v' ' ' . . ' : ' , • . ^ 

production period identified as tiie half hour, we are able to specify the^pro- 
ductior^ functiorjs xcore completely, as is 'reflected in the ^eatly enlarged co- 



csfficiehts of determination (R-squared) 



,-erJc 
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' m mis form, we are jole to see that the ^tput of ABC is detei^mned not 
only by the. attributes of ABC programs cboriung^^y half hoinr^ b^t ,by the attri- 
butes of simultaneous offerings .l^y NB8 and CBS (Table Three) . • Ihou^ only £he 
third MuatLoil is sigpifLcant^ a^ t£he .^1 level, each has several, significant 
variables We see that the anpunt of violence -in' cionpeting CBS programs has a 
significant and negative iiifliaence on the size of the ABC aiodience, . ; 



In fact; *'CBS program attribiites were,.generally the most inpbrtent detetmLn- 
ants of ABC audi ence share§ (ABC2), t^^u^ in the secosid quarter measxjres (ABC]l), 
^jparent tnat ABC program were ^more aiacGessful against N]^ continuing p#o- 



It IS 

grams 



>| " ^ Ihe ariount of violence in ABC prograifs was of lituie inpottance iii^ any 

esflmate o£ proctictivity^ and the seriousi;iess of th^t violence actually contri- 
' • buted.to a 'loss of i audience betwem clock hall hours (ABC-a). - * . '/ 

* ' • - {a*j|cof the ^uations for^ NBC Were gigplficant, thbti^*as* for ABC, sdv^al • 
. variabsfs are significant at'th^ .01 level: Not- a single attribute of NBC's 
: , 6wn prolgramning apparently made any important contribution to Variance in audience 
^ size (Table Four) . However wea^wC^djus^^ s$ries^^ CBS, al^?^ mejnt sm^ler 

.Qices foif NBC,, as reflected in nigi negative cpeffieients for G^/Old in 
idlJBC^. Ilie hi^ positive coefficient' (/355) in. NBC3 shovild be inl^bmreted to ^ 



'mean that xtoi a'teturising series was schedbled next on CBS, more *o5 • 

... !^ ■ , I \ ^ ■ • * / ^ 

audience* changed channels *to wattih that series . 

P^rt of the success 'of CBS programs in conpetition with NB^, ^was^ apparently * 

• \ ) \ ' .•• • ' ' J.' ^ ^ I 

the' attractiveness of their violence. A lot of- violence, incidmkcal to the plojt;^ 

on CBS 'programs qppareitly post both NBC and 4^ iheir audiertoi^s. Though ^C wgs 

not able" to dr^ audiences away from CBS with liberal doses of violence, it is 

\ " *. ' / ' ^ <• ' * * ' 

apparent chat this approach did iaprove their competitive* stance againlfc NBC, The 
-anomt of violence in ABp prqgrams, -^si a significant negative influ^nc^ in^both 




t' 



\ 
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in both NBC- , and I^C^. ; ^ • ' 

' » The irost: successful models^x^tere estimated for CBS. This is undefstandable in 
'[Tn^W.iuL.L' of die long history of ratings leadership \Mch CBS enjoyefl until it 



JOBS uhseated by ABC, Thus, it is reasonable to assume that the CBS technology had 

been tested and refined, \fOhile the other U>?o fims vere trying different program 

. " « mLxes in search of an optimm formulation. There is sxjpport fpr this finding in 

Joseph Dcrainick and Millard Pearce's (1976) study of triaids in network prinB-tinB 

prograninLng. . They note that "all tiiree networks seldom undertake najor content 

shifts in the "Sains..year.;,..t^^ change', \Mle the third remains stable (p.79).' 

, We are able to e:q)l9in roDre than 70 percent of *&e v^cimca^Jj^ 

households viewing CBS programs during the seven sanple weeks , 60 percent of the 

variance' in audience share, and nearly^ 60 percent of the changes between previbus 

and first quarter audiences (Table^Pive). ^ - ^ 

CBS package contained a liberal amount of violence as reported by . 

Gerbner £t»^ , and apparently paid off in terms of ratings and audience shares/ 

Both coefficients for the amount of violence in CBS programs were positive and 

sigrdficant at the .01 level (CBS^, CBS2). To a greater ^extent thari with the other 

niKworks, the. less significant the violence was to the plot or to the climax of the 
. * ' , ' ^ - * ~ 7^ . * ' , ' 

program^ the more it oontributed: to audience size^^ . . .> 

The only serious 'competition CBS was faced with during these years was ap- • 

parently fro^ eaJtablxshed NBC programs, since the ap^eaoca/oa of a cohtiniiLng NBC 

serial during the sane half houc neant a significant loss in both ratings and 

shares for CBS, if all -other factors were equal; 

_ ^ . ^ ' y ' ' 

Jim biSCUSglON , . 

'ffF — -f ■ ' t \ ^ I 

Production functLpns at both ihgt -industry and i^^rkJLevel ptovide support^ 



for the freqtiently e3q)r^^^vbelief that violence,^ fs^ inportant factor in the 
prpduction of te^6T^e^.cSl,ati^.ences . For CBS, the industry leader during the bulk"^ 



of" the sanple period, the amount of violence in its;program schedule emerged as 
ERIC one of .the mosp inpqrtant contributions to aydlenck pLze. The data suggest that 




not jxast any violence will serve the broadcasts 
perierfce of CBS, it was the gratuitous, less ^erious violence that contributed 



most to axidience size, 



HasTever, vMle die indus,try model way be interpreted to nean that the average 

/ ^> ' ' • / 

vifewer prefers nore rather than less violence, the network-specific ipdels si^ggst ! 

tihat it depsids ijpoi vMch-network has die -program, and xdiat else i^^ available 

c^aciiig tiie viewing period; This si^ests, of course, that there are other, perhaps 

' ' ' / ' • 

more important variables not incltoded in this model which would, pyplain why 

#' ^ • ' . • ' ' , 

violjehce works for CBS and not for. the odier networks. 

In addition, several factors would argue for catitic?n in interpreting the 

network models. ' Because of ^e statistical requirements for coiip^rability in 

multiple regression, mLssing data for'aiy variable for ariy network would result 

' • ' \ ' ^ \ ' \ ^ ^. 

ij^ the elimination of the entire^ half hour periods Ihus, the network^ equations, 

were estimated on th^ basis of a relatively small ntmfcer of program periods (n=54) .„ 

And since the Culti^al Indicators Project did not generate data for variety^ * 

sports ,\ or information specials, ^y 18 percent of the half ,hour ^periods in the 

seven sample weeks could be included in tibef analysis of networics^.'wfeLle;saiB 459 

: ^ • ' ^ / . 

cases were incltided in t^e industry atjalys^isr • 

finally^ after ,1976, there have been significant changes in television pro- 

gra nni i ng and by iriferenoe, atjdienc^ tastes. tBLdi^ABC^in place the new ratings 

],eader; we Would e^^ect ch^es in Vhe^pDef ficients fop the variables in their 

model. Indeed, the coefeb^ents for al^ the models would differ if a seven week 

s^le .were analysed .for the 1977r7fi 'seks,on. As Pay Hill (1977) suggests, 

audience tastes are no longer predictable, sinc^ pirogram dianges have become the 

rule, x*iereas in the past familiar characters and sXpatioris represented dig 

rpfute; to success : / i * i . • 



r 



6 "A few years ago networks couXd point to stable aiidiences . ^pie 
snows appeared each wedc. They appeared in the sane tiiije slotS, , The 
viewers knew when &nd \vihere to find them. Now everything is a jig- 
saw puzzle. . .It ijsed to be thajc theire was a new season and a second 
XT„.^^T 1^ season (p. 33)." * • 



season. . .Nbw^ch week is a 
However, when th^ industry/settles 



into a stable pattern, as it most 



if it is going to retain the ^^votion of the advertising qginnunity, the production 
function ^proach can desonLbe that* new technology. In addition,^ if production cost 
and advertising reveni;e, data are introduced into the nodel, it would be possible 
to estimate the marrfnal product of various program attributes in dollar terms . 
-That .is, multiple, regression would allqw the estimation of the marginal cost of 
attributes sud/as violence, humor and sexual innu^do,, so' that they could be can- 
paired with me marginal revenue associated with the sale of audiences ^th particular 
demogr^^c characteristics. 
CON OgglON 

Clearly this effort represents jxjst a start. Data has -been limited to a 
;le class of program attributes, measured on a small and possible biased sanple. 
''Yet , I believe tiaat the method points the way toward iirprovenent of' regulatory 
efforts 'on thk part of the FGC^ FDA., or any other a^cy that woyld seek to 
regulate proeram^ontent. ^ With^^proach, enpirical evidence could be brou^t to 
bear on regulatory decision, making in the area of CATV, subscription television. 



a^;id other teiecoracnunicatior:is systems vMeh are seen to threaten the economic 
viabiHty of broadcasting^ as we know it today. 
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TABLE ONE 



Input -Output 


■ ■ — ,1 . . • : — 1 

Correlations at the. Indus tify tev^l ■ 


^ Output 
Meastirgs 


— r r*- ; — --r- — 

Iiiput Fa^ctors ^ . ^ ^ 




. Serious ' Sighif icant Amount' Year Old Time 

iJ- ' >v - 


' Audience I 
Audience II 

^ Share:. \ ^ 

Loss ' : 


7.071 -.051 ^ ' -.034 -.007 .071 -.026 

* > • 

, -.093 ' -.079 -.023 .022 .095 -.047 

' ■ . ■ . . * ' - . \ ^ ** _ , 

\ 

. ,|010 -030 -.035 -s.Oea -.018 '.023 



* p= less than .05 
**. p=^ les4 tjian . 01 




-•V - • ■ • 
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TABLE TWO 



Industry-Wljie/ Production ^unction« CN=45.9) 

A-"' • - • > 



FACTORS 



Old 
. Yeay 
^ Amount 

Significant 

Serious 

Time 



R- squared 
-F 



,203** ^- .343* 

-.100** -.1-00** 

.163** .124** 

-.08^ -.147* 

-.031 . .617 

-.021. -.052 




-.01 
- . 061 
-.'096* 
.140* 
7.051 
.012 



•.064- .13^/ 
5.223** 12.228** ^ 



>n C' -'013 
.1.054 



r 



, 1-^ =-. Percent of television households watchinjg a given program 
■ in the -second ^quarter-hour ^ ^ . - 

19'= Percent of viewing households watciiing a given program during 
. each hal£-hour ^ ' i . ■ 

1 = Loss of vieifers. between first an^ second quarteV' hours 



0 



. t * : = P ■ less than 05 * . 
' '--'^i^ p; less . than 



* «5 i 



TABLE THREE 



.. Audience Productibn Functions (N=S4) 



FACTORS 



ABC/ Serious' 
*AB'C/ Significant 
. ABC/Amotmt 

r 

- CBS/ Serious 
CBS/ Significant 
CBS/Amount ' 
NBC/yeirious > . 
." NBC/Si|nificdfrt 
NBC/Amount 

.V ■. 

ABC/X)ld • 
CBS/Old .'^ 
"^1^80/014. ^ 

time 



R- Squared 



ABC \ AbC 
1 2 . 



ABC -"^ 
• 3 V 




-.075 
.120 

-.213 
.i34 
.167 



-:092 

-.194 
-.227 

.1X6 

.376** 



v.aao^ ' -.339*.* 

-.020 -.007 

, .102, '.143 

-.351** •/ :098 

w . • ■ ' 

.120 r.^: '7,.€^7 
-.224 . 



..420**r 

> 

^.0^4 ^ -.056^1 



. 530** 
*212 ' 



9 



. . 30J2** 

.101 
-.1^9 

.214/ . 

.048/ 

-. 036:' - 
.133 . 

-.126 . 

-t;400^f* 
.122 
.042- N 
. 379** 

-^.059^ 



^ . .305: 
1.226 



.^386 
■1.5"4l 



2.262* 



■ V • , 



1 



p= less than .0^' 



r : I^ss than .01^ J ' . . 

AJBC-|^ « Peiecent of teleyisipn hjQUsehplds watching ABC in the. 

during /each . 



& 4^ ' - r !ABC 1« Pdrc^e^^^ viewing hou^jehplds watch^njg ABC dtj 
V - r;/ ^ ^p;rey.ioil§r:ana first quar-t'er hour axidience 



0 



' TABLE FpUR : ^, ^ ^ ' 



ilBC Audietj^e Production Functions CN^S4^ ' v k 



» 

< 


■ FACTORS 


- — ., \ 

• NBC ■. 
1 


. i 

iJfiC ■ ' « 
^ •'2 > • • 


3 . - 


v.- 


**','." ' 




■ r- 






ABC/ Serious- 


-.205 


.. -.112' ' 


,032 . " 


r; 


"'ABC/ Significant - 


.'oil- 


. 096 • . ^'^ 


. 02^ \ 


i 
1 


J ABC/Amount ^ 
;..gBS/Serious^ ■ 


-:276* 


- . 317** ' 
.541*^^>^ 


.--.086 
" .199 


i 

3 


.CBS/Significan,t 


' .258 ^ 


••^2l" ; 




. ■ CBS/ Amount'. 


- . 387** 


-.:3i5* ' 


-:'058/. 




. NBC/Seri'ous ^ 


-'.175 '• 




. 015 


1 * 


NBC/Sig;ni£icant . 


"'-.129 


-.08,; 

- ' ' 


-.039 • ■v\ 




, NBCy Amount - 


.170' . 


.213 .'^ 


-.109" 






088 


• Sim 


- 256 

j 




CBS/Ol/ 


-.355*. 


' .- . 399** / 

.. . . - ^ .. ., 


.355** 




; NBc/oia > : . 


* .063 ; 


V : .236'.... 


.^,^_.125 






-.222' 


.-:642 


'.223 


i 
\ 


Time ^ ^ 


'^".ii8v/< 


>■ „■ — - ^ ■ , ^ » 


.003 • 




/ ^ • < 
} {R-^quared , 

'/ » , • . " '' ^ - * 


, .221 ■ 


..245. 


• ^383., 




1 


^877 


•1.009- ' •; 


- 1.914* / • 



p » less., that^/ . 05 ^ 
p =» less than !.0t 



I 



■■..\ 



NBC ^= Eefcent of terevisipn house'ho.l,ds, watcHirig NBC in the second 
i ' -quarter hovr. .. . ■ a- ' . / •. ' 



- ■ - . ■ if' > ■ * \ 

. . NBC .^.Pe^Ccfint of viewing hpu&ehoXds watphing NBC during each half hour.' 

. -NBb = Change hetweeh previous and. fitst quartjer hour audiieAce for KBC. , 



■■/ ■ • • • 
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6\ ^ A. 



- \ 



-r 



^ CB$.Atid£ahce.Trbduction Functions \(tl=§4)* 



FACTORS 



ABC/ Serious 
•ABC/ Significant ''■ 
ABC/Mount' 
CBS/Seriolis " 
CBS/Significant 
CBS/Ammint " 
N^/Se4ious 
NBCmgnif icant 
NBC/Amoipit 
/ABC/ Old 




CBS 



1 



2 A 



■ . V ■ 



V.154 



' .043 , 

r.l89 ' .^;^X44'. 

• Vikg^r* !'247** " 
,-,044 * 4 -.198 : 

.747;*^. r.5.^i^ 

■"-.09^ , -..oba V.' 

• . 024 - ■''.^ -^..O'^'B' . 

1 o 0 * 

,382** ' .104 
'.;65f)^ : • . 709,%^ ' 
-.573 . -,-44/** ;>t«-j^'g5 

-!34iV*,. ' .375** 



R- Squared 
F 



1 



^':^?08-y J..:7?593^-' 
15^,782/4 4:"^*5'^ -'v,4.665** 



* p- =' ie3a than /OS 
**\p = less than/, 01 




'.?^.^ \- 3^^rcent pi. tfe/eHsff on households watching CBS Art /the second ' 
.;, 1 . quarter /hour/ '.' ' / * 'f^ 



CBS: » Per<feht ofsMewing ,hpuseh©lds watc)iing CBS during 



each half hour. 



tlEmC .i^:^ '^4^ l?e40n i>teyl;c^ apfdkajst .gua?^tl^ .ax4i 



dience for CBS. 



